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Academic Building Senator Clark of Pennsylvania has introduced a bill 
Loans Are Proposed in the Senate to carry out one part of the recom- 
mended program for construction of academic facilities recommended by the Council's 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government (See this 
Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 3.) The bill(S.3713) would amend Title IV of the Housing 
Act of 1950 to authorize loans to educational institutions for the construction, 
rehabilitation, ealteration, conversion, and improvement of buildings and other aca- 
demic facilities. Associated with Senator Clark in the introduction of this legis- 
lation on April 28 were Senators Fulbright, Hill, Neuberger, Kennedy, Javits, Morse, 
Murray, Proxmire, Langer, Humphrey, Magnuson, Church, Jackson, Sparkman, and Pastore. 
Senator Clark's explanation of the bill as reported in the Congressional Record 
follows: 
"Mr. President, the bill would make Federal loans available to 
colleges and universities which desire to construct classrooms, libraries, 
administration buildings, and the like, in the same manner as loans are 
now available to these institutions for the construction of dormitories. 
"The program would be administered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and would provide for loans of $250 million, at 3 percent 
interest, for not to exceed 50 years. The program has worked with 
great success in the field of construction of college dormitories, for 
which an authorization of $925 million has been made and most of that 
amount loaned, without even 1 instance of default. 
"It has been estimated by the American Council on Education that 
during the next 10 years the enrollment in our colleges and universities 
. will increase by from 3 million to 6 million. By 1968, perhaps $18 
billion will be required in order to provide adequate college and uni- 
versity facilities, in order to take care of the increased enrollment. 
"The President's committee on Education Beyond the High School under 
the chairmanship of Devereux Josephs, has recommended grants-in-aid to 
help take care of this great need, like those provided by the Hill-Burton 
Act in the case of hospitals. I favor that approach, but there are dif- 
ficulties, and there might be substantial opposition. 
"This loan program seems to me to be feasible and workable. I hope 
very much the bill will be enacted by the Congress as part of the omnibus 
housing bill whichwill be brought before the Senate at an early date. 
"I am happy to note that both the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency ir. Fulbright / and the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare /Mr. Hil1/ are cosponsors of the bill. 
"Mr. President, the bill has the additional advantage of being an 
antirecession, proemployment measure, as well as a bill to help solve 
our educational problems beyond the high-school level. 
"Let me point out that the bill will not create any competition with 
private lending agencies, since it is only rarely at present that colleges 
or universities go into the private credit market for funds with which to 
construct facilities." 
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The bill has been referred to the Banking and Currency Committee. By making 
this amendment a new section of Title IV with the heading, "LOANS FOR CLASSROOM 
BUILDINGS AND OTHER ACADEMIC FACILITIES," Senator Clark's bill follows the recon- 
mendation of the Committee on Relationships that this program be kept separate 
from the College Housing Loan Program, (See this Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 10.) 


Dr. Hauck Now Directs Arthur A. Hauck, who retired April 1 after 24 
International Center years as president of the University of Maine, 


became director of Washington International Center 
on May 1. The center, which is administered by the American Council on Education, 
provides orientation to American life each year for about 4,000 leaders, special- 
ists, and technicians brought to this country from abroad by various U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies, 

Dr. Hauck, long active in the field of international relations, is a member 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, the U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, and the Canada-United States Committee on Education of the American 
Council. He has served as president of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties, and of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universi- 
ties. He is a member and former chairman of the New England Board of Higher 
Education, and for several years served on the Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

Born in Minnesota, Dr. Hauck, after receiving the A.B. degree from Reed 
College, began his career as principal of elementary and high schools in Ohio. 
After serving as assistant dean of Antioch College, and as president of Punahou 
School, Honolulu, he obtained his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia University. 
He was assistant to the president of Vassar Collegethen Dean of Lafayette College 
before going to the University of Maine in 1934. 

Howard R. Boozer, who has been on temporary duty as acting director of the 
Center since November 1, 1957, has returned to his regular assignment as a staff 
associate of the American Council. 


1,080 Fellowship One-year fellowships for outstanding students in- 
Grants Announced terested in preparing for college teaching pro- 


: _ fessions have been awarded a total of 1,080 young 
men and women by the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation. Announcement 
of the winners has been made by the program's national director, Richard C. Boys, 
University of Michigan associate professor of English. The fellowships are made 
possible by the Ford Foundation, which granted $24.5 million to the program a 
year ago. 

The fellowships originated at Princeton University in 1945. In 1952, they 
were put on a nationwide basis under the jurisdiction of the Association of 
American Universities, underwritten jointly by the 37 universities in the Asso- 
ciation of Graduate Schools and grants from the Carnegie Corporation, the General 
Education Board, and currently, the Ford Foundation, which will support the program 
entirely for the next five years. 

Winners were selected this year after recommendation by members of the 
academic profession from 6,000 nominees. The Wilson fellowships enable young 
scholars to try out their interests in the first year of graduate work and thus 
to determine if they wish to enter college and university teaching careers. 

Awards are $1,400 plus tuition, with a total value of $2,700,000 this year. 
Woodrow Wilson fellows will study in 78 graduate schools in the U. S. and Canada. 
Men received 750 of the fellowships and women 330. 

Academic interests of next year's Wilson fellows range through 34 major divi- 
sions of learning. A total of 29 per cent will study in the sciences or 
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mathematics, categories which were added last summer to the possible fields of 
study under the fellowships. English was chosen for study by 19 per cent and 
history by 14 per cent. Other leading choices for graduate study are physics, 
political science, mathematics, chemistry and philosophy. 
Nominees are selected from 15 geographical regions of the U. S. and Canada 
by nearly 100 regional committee members. There are representatives of the 
Foundation on nearly every college campus in the country, Professor Boys pointed 
out. Final selections are made by the national selection committee, composed of : 
eight graduate school deans and two liberal arts professors. 


April Record Contains The Educational Record for April contains the 
Papers on Articulation material on “Articulation” from the Council's 

Annual Meeting in October, 1957. Included are 
major addresses by President Robert G. Sproul of the University of California and 
President Arthur S, Adams of the Council, as well as section papers by William C. 
Fels, Leland L. Medsker, O. Meredith Wilson, Merton W. Ertell, Harold L. Enarson, 
and Herman B Wells. 

The issue also contains discussions of state-wide educational planning in 
New York and Illinois, and a thoughtful article by President Carl W. McIntosh of 
Idaho State College, who pays his respects to useless questionnaires and other 
current phenomena, 

The leading article, "Is European Education Better?" by Dr. Byron S. 
Hollinshead, has already created widespread interest since it was circulated in 
the form of preprints (see this Bulletin, Volume VII, No. 11). The New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, the Washington Post, and Time Magazine are among the 
numerous publications which have commented on the facts and ideas which Dr. 


Hollinshead presents. Copies of the preprint are still available at the prices 
listed in Bulletin No. 11. 


American Education Continuing discussion of the relative merits of 

Has a Dual Mandate American and European systems of education, in 
which Dr. Byron S. Hollinshead is playing an 

important role (see above), lends renewed pertinence to a statement by Dr. 

Cornelius W. deKiewiet originally published by the Council in 196. Dr. deKiewiet 

was born in Holland and educated in South Africa, England, Germany, and France. 

He was a professor of modern European history before becoming dean and then pro- 


vost at Cornell University, and subsequently president of the University of 
Rochester. The text follows: 


THE DUAL MANDATE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The most significant difference between American higher education 
! and British or French higher education is the acceptance in this country 
» | of a dual mandate. Since the Morrill Act of 1862, higher education, 
largely under the leadership of the state universities, accepted a 
responsibility for both numbers and quality. Since these words 
still suggest conflict and incompatibility, I would suggest that American 
higher education sets itself off against most other systems by most : 
beneficially advancing the watershed of decision for a large proportion 
of the more able young men and women of the country. In this country a 
markedly higher proportion of the better minds is permitted to stay in 
the channels of education to a more mature age. This means more years 
for potential talent to reveal itself, an increased sense of personal 
participation in the major decisions of life, and a greater awareness 
of the wide range of choices that can be made. 
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The true greatness of American higher education is held aloft on 
on the two pillars of quality and quantity. What is sometimes referred 
to disparagingly as mass education has been compatible with the emer- 
gence of graduate, technical, and professional schools that are brilliant 
in any company. We can do ourselves immense harm by not continuing this 
dual mandate. There is already manifest in this country a sort of flight 
from the undergraduate. It is a complex phenomenon, and it is not easy 
to be fair in describing it. It is a movement from the undergraduate 
college to the graduate school, from general education to specializa- 
tion, from teaching to research, from the student as a whole to the stu- 
dent as a potential graduate or advanced professional student, from the 
large lecture room to the small seminar, from the many again to the few. 
Of course, this is not an indictment of research or specialization or 
the desire to provide the best in scholarship. Our need for these is 
still greater than we can yet satisfy. But there is nonetheless room 
for an urgent reminder that it is most emphatically not in the national 
interest to lessen the proportion of those who go to college, to try to 
thrust back into the high schools tasks we should carry out ourselves, 
or to be less solicitous of the broad needs of the undergraduate popu- 
lation of universities and colleges. 

I consider this to be so serious an issue that further elaboration 
by means of illuminating comparison with the single mandate system of 
higher education in Great Britain and France is warranted. 

If the correction is made for the differences in national population, 
ten times as many American boys and girls go to college as in Great 
Britain. What this means is not that ten times as many American boys 
and girls get a good education. But it does mean that a far higher 
proportion of America's youth are given until they are twenty or twenty- 
one before they need to decide what to do with their lives. In Great 
Britain this choice for the bulk of the nation's youth is made at least 
five years earlier, and often earlier still. It would be most diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the great national significance of this fact. In 
the United States a far smaller proportion of young men and women need 
feel that some arbitrary social, economic, or academic decision was im- 
posed upon them at an immature age, so that they had no real share in 
the selection of their walk of life. By the same token a far higher 
porportion can legitimately feel that their society has permitted them 
to defer the critical decision of a career until through age, knowledge, 
and experience they are likely to make it wisely and in accordance 
with their own wishes. Young people who have had this advantage are 
less likely to feel that their society has dealt harshly with then, 
less likely to become members of dissident groups inspired by a special 
sense of grievance and denial. It is a fair conclusion that this 
serise of grievance and denial has contributed to the dissension and 
tension which mark the attitude of some of the French political parties. 

To the American observer there is something missing in the attitude 
of Great Britain's industry and British universities toward technological 
education. What is missing is the acceptance by universities of a 
proper responsibility to help in the training of the student of good 
but not first-rate ability. The ordinary American graduate, not the first- 
class man who is headed for the top professions, but the rank-and-file 
student, is the foundation on which American industry is built. The 
poor support given to American universities by American industry is an 
indication that industry itself does not recognize this fact. None- 
theless, the run-of-the-mine student, who would have little chance of 
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being accepted in a French or British university,. acquires a 
literateness in science, an awareness in political and economic is- 
sues, a receptivenss in technological affairs that in their sum 

total are an incalculable national asset. It is difficult to estimate 
the support, cooperation, and sympathy which our first-rate scientists, 
engineers, and other professional men get from the high percentage 

of college men amongst their subordinates and assistants. 

For want of a really widespread scientific and technological 
literatenss Great Britain, like France, pays a heavy price impossible 
to estimate. British colonial administrators are the best in the 
world save in this one respect. Apart from the great and brilliant 
engineers who served the imperial cause in India, Egypt, and else- 
where, it is unhappily true that the most pervasive defect of the 
British colonial servant is an unawareness of science and technology 
that hides from him often simple solutions of some of his administra- 
tive problems. The most obvious blind spot is the failure of in- 
dustrial leaders to recognize that an increase in these cadres would 
pay dividends in initiative, ideas, daring, innovation, and the other 
qualities that set off American from European industry. As it is, men 
of spirit tend to concentrate below the level of management and tech- 
nological leadership, often in a posture of resentment. Thus, potential 
abilities capable of stimulating the economy become inert and indif- 
ferent, or at worst a drag upon progress as a result of economic or 
social antagonism. 

It is very clear that France pays a heavy price for its educational 
achievements, superb though they often are. For financial reasons 
alone it is certain that a serious proportion of potentially first- 
class young men never get started. Unlike the greatest beneficiary of 
American education, the man who is second class but perfectly capable 
of acquiring a sound command of some skill, the French counterpart 
suffers even more drastically. It is impossible to measure the sum 
total of disappointment and frustration that is produced in the nar- 
rowing channel that leads to higher education in France. It is a little 
easier at least to guess at the damage done in industry, government, 
and elsewhere because of the insufficient flow of people trained to 
the limit of their capacity. The demands of the welfare state, of 
science and technology, of rehabilitation, throw too much responsibility 
for leadership and decision upon too few people. There can be no doubt 
at all that the indecencies of French politics are related to the lower 
proportion of university men in politics and the constituencies. Before 
the second World War there was at least one Minister of Finance who did 
not know the rudiments of tax collection, not to speak of money and 
banking. Flandin never read a serious book, and yet spoke for France 
on momentous occasions. If there is not a serious Communist Party in 
the United States, as there is in France, American education can claim 
a share in the benefit, since at no point in the American educational 
system is a boy made seriously to feel that for want of educational op- 
portunity, he cannot hope to find a place in society suited to his tal- 
ents. The American system of education from top to bottom is the cost- 
liest in the world. It is wasteful of time and money, but as a great 
solvent which smooths out incompatible social differences, and as a 
principal architect of national coherence, time and money have been 
cheap prices to pay. To a greater extent than in Great Britain or 
France popular education in the United States has been a force work- 
ing for social cooperation, and for the mitigation of those drastic 
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conflicts in political life which divide class from class and some- 
times end in collapse or revolution. The continued successful ex- 
tension of the two great political parties in America, including 
the major social and economic groups of the nation, while communism 
has split and weakened the liberal parties of France, and socialism 
has driven out the British Liberal Party, is genuinely owing to a 
system of American education which has sought to leave behind 
separations and snobberies. The sharp social cleavage in Great 
Britain which education rather maintains than seeks to eliminate 
undeniably did much to eliminate the Liberal Party and substitute 
for it the class-conscious Labor Party. ] 
And so, whenever legislatures balk on appropriations or ; 
trustees call special sessions on the budget or corporations try 
to get away with token contributions or faculties shy at the magnitude 
of our obligations, here surely is a large part of the answer, that ; 
education is a form of statesmanship, that it serves the national 
interests in such a way that it is worth a high price in money and 
in effort. 
: 


--Reprinted from “How Different Types of Institutions Are Planning for the Future," 


in Action Under Way to Meet the Rising Tide of Enrollment in American Colleges 
and Universities, published by the American Council on Education in January 1956. 


Europeans Unhappy Educators from 26 European and Mediterranean 
With Own Schools countries agreed at a two-weeks conference which 


concluded on April 19 at Sevres, France, that the 
traditional pattern of European secondary education has been disrupted by the 
pressures of population increase and technical change, and that further modifi- 
cations of the system are needed, according to a report from UNESCO, 

The conference, organized by the French National Commission for UNESCO in 
cooperation with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, heard papers from leading educators in several countries on all aspects of 
curriculum problems, and on the purposes and methods of secondary school education. 

Summarizing some of the findings in an address to the closing session, Louis 
- Francois, Secretary General of the French National Commission, reported a con- 
sensus of the delegates that the traditional classic study course of European 
secondary schools should be broadened, and that the exacting comprehensive written 
and oral examinations should be abolished. "We have come to an almost catastrophic 
situation in France," Mr. Francois told the conference in a round-table on exan- 
inations. "During the baccalaureate examination in June parents, grandparents, 
great-grandparents and children all go into a fever. It's worse than a national 
election. The number of students sitting for the baccalaureate has trebled in 
ten years. Subjects are crammed, and then forgotten three weeks later. What we 
need is an examination system that takes into account the aptitudes and ability 
of the student to solve problems, not the testing of encyclopedic knowledge." 

(The baccalaureate degree is an oral and written examination which French students 
take at the end of the lycee, or classical high school). 

Soviet delegates said that the USSR has gone far to eliminate the tension 
and exhaustiveness of final examinations and, between grades, had eliminated year- 
end examinations, except for one examination between lower and upper school. 

Other subjects on which educators were in general agreement, although 
application differed depending on the country, were: 


l. In order to teach students at a time of tremendous increase in specialized 
knowledge and science, the schools should not attempt to teach a little bit of 
everything, but should limit and correlate subject matter so that the students 
could have a deeper understanding of subjects. 
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2. All participants were agreed that the goal should be a basic course for 
all students, up to around 15 years of age upon which could then be built special 
courses in the last years of high school, at which time students could specialize 
to a greater degree. 

The Soviet delegates, however, stated that the USSR favoured a common course 
for all until the age of 17 (their present 10-year school course from 7 to 17 years 
of age will be completely in effect throughout the Soviet Union in 1960). They 
said they favoured prolonging the 10-year school to 12 years, or to 19 years of 
age. 

3. History courses should be revised to make room for the main currents of 
thought of eastern countries, and not to mention them only occasionally in con- 
nection with invasions, crusades, trade or colonial ventures. History courses 
should stress the inter-dependence economically and culturally, of all nations. 

In some areas history and geography courses should be revised to introduce material 
of economics and sociology. 

4, All delegates were agreed on the necessity of moral and civic education 
by the school itself. Ways of providing for this instruction varied among countries. 
Some, like the Federal Republic of Germany favoured civic instruction through 
activities like children's parliaments, other preferred adding a course in civics 
to the curriculum, while still others like the USSR believed that civics should 
form an integral part of all teaching. 


Among the statements made during the course of the conference were these: 


Roger Gal, educator adviser to the French Ministry of Education: "In some 
countries, there is a tendency merely to add new subjects or new branches of edu- 
cation to the existing curriculum. In other countries, notably Sweden and the 
USSR, traditional types of education have been scrapped and a completely new 
approach attempted. Still other countries, like France and Italy, are in an in- 
between stage.....One of the difficulties in French education at present is that 
the small percentage of students who are trained in the lycee (French high school) 
form an elite who are extremely adroit at verbalizing, but not equipped for action.... 
The ideal falls somewhere between the U.S. system and the present French system. 
We do not wish to destroy what is worthwile in our culture; but on the other hand, 
I hope that the pendulum in American education does not swing back too hard towards 
traditionalism." 

Eugen Loffler, Stuttgart, Federal Republic of Germany: Mr. Loffler said that 
students of gymmasia (German high schools) are complaining that the work-load is 
becoming too heavy. Compulsory courses in the gymasium include: religious 
teaching, German, history, geography, civics, at least two foreign languages, 
mathematics, science (physics, chemistry and biology), fine arts, music, physical 
culture, and for the girls, sewing. "If we add to this the numerous extraneous 
distractions which occupy the child mentally, morally and physically, we are 
faced with the problem of overloading, deplored by teachers, parents and children. 
To remedy this situation, we have tried to sift the curriculum, accenting only 
the essential elements, and reducing or even eliminating traditional matter, 


while introducing modern teaching methods. We have also increased the number of 
optional courses." 


A sharp rise in private giving to American colleges and 

and universities has occurred during the past two 

years according to a biennial survey released this 

week, Gifts and grants from voluntary sources in 1957 to 910 reporting institu- 

tions totalled nearly $833 million; in 1955, 728 institutions reported $336 million. 
An exact comparison of just 553 of the institutions which took part in both 

the 1957 and 1955 surveys indicates a 62 per cent increase in giving over the 


Gifts Double 
in Two Years 
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past two years. And, if the special grants of the Ford Foundation for faculty 
salary endowment are included, the increase is 102 per cent. 

These are some of the highlights from a detailed record of current giving 
to higher education. It is the most comprehensive ever compiled, according to 
the joint survey group: American Alumi Council, American College Public Relations 
Association, and the Council for Financial Aid to Education. The current report, 
and comparisons with 1955, are based on questionnaires sent to the country's 
1,886 private and public, two-year and four-year colleges and universities. 

All sources markedly increased their support of higher education since 1955. 
Foundations, alumni, religious denominations, business concerns, college trustees, 
parents and other individuals, showed substantial gains in the level of giving. 

A larger volume of support was reported in 1957 for faculty and staff com- 
pensation than for any other purpose. This was due to the Ford Foundation grants. 
Without these grants the direct gifts for faculty salaries actually fell off by 
$4 million between 1955 and 1957. Contributions for faculty salaries represented 
29 per cent of the grant total and unrestricted or general purpose gifts accounted 
for 24 per cent of the gift dollar to education. 

All told, contributions for faculty and staff compensation, including the 
Ford grants, increased 506 per cent during the two-year period. The next highest 
gain was in grants for basic research, up 135 per cent, followed by gifts for 
plant and facilities, up 112 per cent, and gifts for unrestricted purposes, up 
105 per cent. 


Reprints On TV Reprints of Dr. Clarence H. Faust's address, 
Now Available “Educational Philosophy and Television," published 


in the January 1958 issue of the Educational Record, 
are being distributed by the Council's Committee on Television. There is no 
charge for small quantities, and large orders may be obtained at special rates. 
Inquiries shouldbe addressed: Committee on Television, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 178 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Dr. Faust's address was presented at the closing dinner session of the 
conference on Teaching by Television, sponsored by the Council's Committee on 
Television in cooperation with The Pennsylvania State University in October, 
1957. The complete conference report will be published in book form by the 
Council. 


Demand Continues For The Council has distributed more than 119,000 copies " 
Committee Statement of "Public Understanding and Support for Education" 
since this statement by the Problems and Policies ly 


Committee was issued in March. (See this Bulletin, Vol. VII - No. 9.) Orders 
are still being received for varying quantities. Copies are available, without 
charge, from the Manager of Publications, American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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